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(1) Find statements in the theme 
article that refer to the important posi- 
tion Turkey has held throughout the 


Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Turkey—(p. 6) 
How We Live in Turkey—(p. 10) 
Aims for the pupil 

1. To understand the part played 
by geography in making the land that 
is Turkey important throughout the 
centuries. 

2. To appreciate the significance of 
the Bosporus and the Dardanelles to- 
day. 

3. To learn something about the po- 
litical, social, and economic changes 
that have been taking place in Turkey 
during the last four decades. 

4. To appreciate the problems faced 
by the farmers who live in the 40,000 
villages of Turkey. 

5. To become acquainted with the 
manner of life followed by girls and 
boys in the larger towns and cities of 
Turkey today. 


Procedure 


After the class has had an oppor- 
tunity to read the theme article and 
the interviews with Suna Taskiran and 
Serif Alpan, the following studies based 
on statements from the lead article 
should be developed cooperatively by 
teacher and pupils. 

1. “It has been said that Istanbul 
(Constantinople) has the best location 
of any city in the world.” 

TeacHer: (1) Take a sheet of un- 
ruled paper and, starting at the lower 
right of the sheet, draw an oblong body 
to represent the Aegean Sea. 

(2) Letter the name of the sea on 
your drawing and at the upper right 
hand corner of the oblong show how 
the water flows through a narrow chan- 
nel called the Dardanelles and thence 
into the Sea of Marmara. Letter the 
name of this channel and the name of 
this sea on your drawing. 

(3) Another narrow tube in 
drawing—at the northern shore of the 
Sea of Marmara—will represent the 
Bosporus, a channel about a mile wide 
which forms a water gateway from the 


your 


Sea of Marmara into the Black Sea. 
Place the names of the second channel 
and the third sea on the diagram. 

(4) Compare your drawing with a 
map and see where the city of Istanbul 
should be located. 

(5) Study the position of Turkey’s 
neighbor countries. 

(6) On the basis of the geographic 
facts you have examined, give a report 
on the importance of Turkey in today’s 
world. 

(Traders from the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean regions meet in Istanbul 
to buy and sell. . . . Russia would like 
to control the Black Sea outlet; which 
runs through Turkey. . . . The Russians 
fear that the Turks might try to stop 
the Russian warships from using this 
waterway. . Our Government says 
Turkey is a dam that keeps Russia from 
“overflowing” into Western Asia. 
Turkey will be stronger if its people are 
better fed and more prosperous, our 
Government believes. ) 

2. “Four hundred years 
Turks that they 
continents and two seas.” 

TeacHer: For centuries after the 
Crusades and the later adventuring of 
Marco Polo, the cities of Genoa and 
Venice carried on trade with the Indies. 
In 1453 the Turks took Constantinople 
(Istanbul). This gave them control of 
the trade which led through 
Western Asia to India and China. Eu- 
ropeans had to find new routes to the 


Far East. 


the 
three 


ago 


boasted ruled 


routes 


centuries. (“Nations have schemed and 
fought to control the Dardanelles for 
three thousand years. The Turks have 
had control for the past 500 years. ... 
It has been said that Istanbul has the 
best location of any city in the world. 

. Istanbul and Smyrna are crossroads 
towns where people from all parts of 
the world mix. . . . Smyrna (Izmir) is 
one of the oldest cities in the world. 
Much of the trade of this port is with 
Europe.” ) 

(2) From these facts make a state- 
ment on the influence the Turks had 
upon the discovery of America. 

3. “Turkey has changed greatly in 
40 years.” 

Teacuer: Washington Irving wrote 
a tale about a man who slept for 20 
years. Rip Van Winkle found great 
changes in his home village when he 
awoke. Perhaps you know the story and 
can recall some of the things that puz- 
zled him—the sign on the inn, the talk 
of the people, and so on. 

Let us see whether we can think of 
some things that might be said in a 
story about a Turkish Rip Van Winkle 
who fell asleep in Constantinople and 
woke in Istanbul 40 years later. 
might be a good idea to have Suna 
Taskiran and Serif Alpan take part in 
the conversation since they are young 
people of the new Turkey. What puz- 
zles Ismet Van Winkle, our leading 
character, when he awakens? 

(1) Constantinople has disappeared 
though he finds himself still in the city 
of a thousand mosques on the Golden 





FREE READING 


Would you or other teachers in 
your building like additional copies 
of the 16-page picture booklet, 
Adventure into the Past? (See No- 
vember 9 issue.) You don't have 
to be a subscriber to Scholastic 
Magazines to get as many copies as 
ean profitably use in 
classes. It is free in classroom quan- 
tities. Send postal card to Don Lay- 
man, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


you your 





Horn. 
(2) On Friday, the day of rest ac- 
cording to the sacred Koran, men are 
working everywhere, 
(3) Young girls and their mothers 
and grandmothers walk along, boldly 
showing their faces and their hair. 
(4) There is no Sultan in the palace, 
they say. People talk of a republic and 
a capital city of Ankara, which Ismet 
Van Winkle knows to be a town of mud 
huts in the interior. 
(5) Not a fez can he see anywhere. 





People stare at the one he is wearing 
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as though he were breaking a law by 
having it on his head. 

(6) Ismet wonders whether the Bos- 
porus has changed, too; whether Rus- 
sia is still Turkey's nearest neighbor to 
the north: whether there is any longer 
a Black Sea, an Aegean Sea, and a Sea 
of Marmara. 

(7) Can it be that people no longer 
eat yogurt and pilav? 

8) Is it possible that boys and girls 
know nothing of Seker Bayrami, the 
whe n evervone eats wonderful 
sweet candy? 

9) Who is this man first 
is the same as his own? Who is Ismet 
Inonu? 

(10) And who is Mustapha Kemal? 
After everyone has had an opportu- 


holid iy 


Ww hose 


nity to suggest some of Ismet’s ques- 
tions and the explanations that Suna 
or Serif might offer, several pupils may 
wish to undertake the writing of a 
short play in which the puzzled Turk- 
ish Rip Van Winkle learns about the 
new Turkey 

4. “Three-fourths of the Turks are 
poor farmers.” 

Teacuer: List some of the problems 

and some of the favorable conditions 
facing the farmers of Turkey today 
(1) There isn’t enough water 
(2) Good roads are few. 
(3) There is fertile soil in Anatolia. 
(4) Many sheep and angora goats 
raised 
(5) You 
chinery 

(6) You 
which are 


are 


see some modern ma- 


will also see many plows 
crudely-shaped pieces of 
wood 
7) Manv farmers work with a team 
ot buff tloes 
5. “When 


we 


brother and | 


alw ivs begg« d my 


Suna 
How did Suna’s 
1 2 


happen to know so many tales 


my were 


younger father 
to tell us stories.” 

Teacner: (1 
father 


9 Describe the part plave d by the 


Meddahs in the life of the people of 
old Turkey. 

(3) Tell the story which Suna tells 
us about the man who thought little 
acorns should grow on slender vines so 
that big pumpkins could the 
strong oak trees to hang on. 

6. “We have a wide variety of food.” 

Serif 

TeacuerR: (1) How many of us have 

ever eaten the foods mentioned by Serif 
and Suna? 
2) Explain what each of the fol- 
lowing is: pilav (rice cooked in fat); 
yogurt (a thick milk product); borek 
(a pastry filled with cheese or ground 
lamb); shish kebab (small pieces of 
lamb put on a skewer and broiled over 
a charcoal fire). 


have 


( 


QUIZ 


1. Fill in the names of the famous 
bodies of today’s 


Se a of 
Bl 


mentioned in 
article Xe -_—-; 


water 
—-—-; Bo- —--—- —--; 
— —-—-; Dar ‘ 
What form of government exists 

‘urkey today? (A republic) 

By what name is the old city of 
Constantinople now known? (Istanbul) 

4. What is the Koran? (The sacred 
book of the Moslem religion) 

5. What alphabet has replaced the 
Arabic in modern Turkey? (The one 
we 

6. Who was the Turkish leader who 
wrote the laws which changed many 
Turkish customs? (Mustapha Kemal) 

7. Who is now president of the re- 
public of Turkey? (Ismet Inonu) 

8. What country is Turkey's nearest 
neighbor to the north? (Russia) 

9. What goods are being shipped to 
Turkey by the USA? (Planes, guns, 
farm machinery, mining tools, locomo- 
tives ) 

10. By what other name is the Turk- 
ish city of Izmir known? (Smyrna) 

11. What are some of the products 
shipped out of Turkey? (Figs, raisins, 
carpet, silk, tobacco) 

12. What is Istanbul’s harbor called? 
(The Golden Horn) 

13. What is a mosque? (A Moslem 
temple) 

14. What is the name of the great 
plateau of interior Turkey? (Anatolia) 

15. Ankara was a town of mud huts 
a few years ago. Why is it now an im- 
portant city? (It has become the capital 
of Turkey) 

16. What occupation is followed by 
the majority of Turks? (Farming) 

17. What kind of cloth is made from 

Mohair) 
thick milk 


tise) 


hair of the angora goat? 
1S. What is vogurt? (A 
product ) 

19. Who were the Meddahs of the 


the 


old days in Turkey? (Professional story- 
tellers) 

20. What is the Halkevi described by 
Serif Alpan? (People’s House) 

21. What is the English name for 
the holiday of Seker Bayrami? (The 
Candy Festival) 

22. What is Ramazan? (A religious 
holiday of the Moslems, a period of 
fasting ) 


Trim Your Tree—(p. 9) 


Try Christmas tree: 
colored snowflakes, singing angels, wel- 


these on your 
come lanterns, streamers, straw cages, 
cotton figures. 

To make them 
cardboard, scissors, paste, crayons, 
paint, ribbon, needle, thread, cotton 
wool, pencil, fruit, candy, ruler, draw- 
ing compass. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


you need: paper, 


1. Most of Turkey is on what conti- 
nent? (Asia) 

2. What is the modern name of Con- 
stantinople? (Istanbul) 

3. What is the name of the plateau 
which makes up most of Asiatic Tur- 
kev? (Anatolia) 

4. What country is Turkey's nearest 
neighbor to the north? (Russia) 

5. What is the Dardanelles? (A chan- 
nel of water) 

6. What were the islands formerly 
called which will make up the United 
States of Indonesia? (The Netherlands 
for Dutch] East Indies) 

7. Which U. S. territory has taken a 
short cut to become a state of our 
Union? (Hawaii) 

8. Oscar L. Chapman is now head 
of what U. S. Government Depart- 
ment? (Department of the Interior) 

9. Which of our states has the larg- 
est population? (New York) 

10. Rich deposits of what valuable 
metal have recently been discovered in 
South America? (Manganese) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 19 

ACROSS: 1-mob; 4-Sawyer; 7-Twain; 9-do; 
10-rain; 1l-did; 12-all; ‘ 14-Clemens 
17-Teddy; 18-pa; 20-S . 2l-eases; 24-mas- 
ters; 26-sin; 27-rue; 28-old; 29-must; 30-me; 
3l-tames; 32-errors;, 34-ink 

DOWN: 1-main; 2-own; 3-by; 4-sailed; 5- 
edits; 6-rods; 7-tracts; 8-walled; 11-din; 
Md.; 16-eyes; 18-peruse; 19-assets; 22-at; 23- 
serums; 24-miler; 25-and; 26-some; 29-Mark 
31-ton; 33-R. I 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 
TALKING TURKEY: 1l-a; 2-b; 3-b; 


f-a 

2, SUNA AND SERIF: l-e; 2-a; 3-d; 
NEWS REPORTER 
6 


5-b 
t 


: ; 2-c; 3-a; 
-b; 6-a 
i. MAP TO GUIDE YOU: 1-mosque; 2-New 
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QUAKER OATS HELPS GROW 


ws OF the ae 


When you walk into a restaurant to 
eat dinner, can you just seat yourself 
at any table that’s not occupied? 





In many places this would be the 
correct thing to do. However, othe 
restaurants prefer that you wait until 

| someone shows you to a table 

Doctors say As you enter the restaurant you 

the more often boys and girls , should glance around to see whether 
there is a hostess or a head-waiter who 

eat a good oatmeal breakfast, is handling seating arrangements. If 
the better they grow there is, stand quietly until this person 

q comes ove! to vou The nh ine ntion how 

large a table vou want (for two, o1 

» or four), and follow the hostess 

he table she chooses. If there is no 

or head-waiter ue may. sit 

rever vou wish. Remember that it’s 

selfish to take a large table if there are 


only two or three people in your party. 


When I visit a friend for the week- 
end, do I have to bring a gift? 


That isn't at all necessary. If you 
like, you mav bring a “house gift” which 
the whole family will enjoy. You might 


flowers. or a box of candy, or 


che nose 
perhaps a book ot folksongs. 

If vou think vou'll feel awkward 
presenting a gift, you may send it to 
vour hostess after vour visit. 

This pleasant custom is just a way of 
expressing your appreciation for the 


family’s hospitality 
THE GIANT umily’s hospitality, 


If vou cannot a gift, do not 


OF THE CEREALS iS , wens about the matter. You were in 


vited bec ause your friends wanted to 


see vou—not because they wanted a 
QUAKER OATS! vit 
A GIANT x Nudriteon/ 


Fellas and girls! Start now to be a Stat of the Future! Eat Quaker Oats 
often! You get more growth, more endurance— (and grownups get more 
energy, more stamina) —from nourishing oatmeal than any other whole- 
grain cereal! A recent survey shows only 1 school child in 5 gets enough 
breakfast. So doctors say, the more often boys and girls eat a good 
oatmeal! breakfast, the better they grow! 


. bu! Less than 
a Va aie Quaker i¢ a SERVING 


Oats helps save on the family’s grocery for the Giant of the Cereals 
bills. Sav _—_—_ 


Saves precious time for Mom, too— 
Quick Quaker Oats cooks in 2) minutes! 


A GIANT ua Flan! 


Always a breakfast treat! The creamy- 
delicious taste of Quaker Oats makes it 
the most popular cereal in the world! 
Tempting recipes on package. Make your 
cereal delicious Quaker Oats! 


Do uaKe m0 
QUAKER OATS Quaker and Mother's Oats are the some 
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Indonesia to Be 
Independent Soon 


Next month a new nation will be 
set up in the Far East—the United 
States of Indonesia. It will 

| independent nation. 

The United States of Indonesia 
will be made up of thousands of 
islands which stretch out northwest 
of Australia. These islands formerly 
were called the Netherlands (or 
Dutch) East Indies. They are rich 
in oil, tin, rubber, sugar, and spices. 

The Dutch ruled the Indies for 
about 300 years before World War 
II. During the war, Japanese troops 

| occupied the Indies. After Japan 
surrendered, the Dutch sent troops 
to the Indies so as not to lose con- 
trol of the rich islands. 
| The Dutch did not believe Indo- 
nesians were ready for self-govern- 
ment. But the Indonesians wanted 
their independence and declared 
war on the Dutch. In 1946 both sides 
stopped fighting. They agreed on a 
| plan to make Indonesians partners 
with the Dutch in a Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union 
They decided to name the Indo- 
nesian part of the Union “The United 
| States of Indonesia.” But peace did 
| not last long. The Indonesians and 
| Dutch could not agree on what kind 
of government to have until the 
United States of Indonesia could be 


be an 


The United Nations worked hard 
to stop the fighting. Last May, with 
the U. N.’s help, the Indonesians 
and the Dutch agreed to hold peace 
talks 

They recently reached a peaceful 
agreement. They agreed that the 
United States of Indonesia would be 
an independent nation and an equal 
partner with the Dutch in the 
Netherlands-Indonesian Union. They 
also agreed the new nation would 
be made up of 16 states, governed 
by a president and congress elected 
by the people. 

The Dutch have promised to with- 
draw their troops from the Indies 
within six months. The Indonesians 
have promised to protect Dutch 
property in the Indies. 


Chapman Replaces Krug 
in Dept. of Interior 


The U. S. has a new Secretary otf 
the Interior. He is Oscar L. 
Chapman of Denver, Colorado. He 
was appointed by President Truman 
to take the place of Julius A. 
Krug, who has resigned. 

When our Senate meets again next 
January it is expected to approve 
Mr. Chapman’s appointment. 

The Department of the Interior 
runs many Government bureaus. 

Mr. Chapman, 53, was born in 
Omega, Virginia. He has served in 
the Department of the Interior since 
1933. 
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Map by Eva Mizerek 


| Former Netherlands East Indies shown in white on map. Most of the islands 
will become part of U. S. of Indonesia. Future of New Guinea is not settled. 
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j 
N. Y. Times Map 


Map shows estimated increases and decreases in state populations since 1940. 


U.S. Population Hits All-time High 


The above shows the esti- 
mated changes in population of all 
1940. What does the 


about your state? 


map 


our states since 
map tell you 
For example, the map shows that 
our far western states have increased 
m than 

Since 1940 California, 
and Oregon each have 


faster other 

Ne- 
had a 
than 50 


and Ari- 


mn populatic any 
states 
vada 
population more 
per cent and Washington 
zona of almost 

The 


creasing by 


mecrease of 


0) per cent 
total U. S popu ation 
about 200,000 


new babic S are 


is in- 
every 
month as 

That 


Lains m 


born 
s one reason for population 
many Another rea- 
son is that millions of our people 
moved from one state to 
other since 1940. Most of these 
ple have moved from the 
and South to the Far West. 

Since 1940 about 1.300.000 people 
from other to the 
U. S. That is another reason for the 
increase in our population. 

Our total 


States 
have an- 
peo- 


Midwest 


lands have come 


population has now 


reached an all-time high of 149,215,- 
000. In 1790, shortly after the 13 col- 
onies gained their independence, our 
total population was about 4,000,000. 

According to latest Census Bureau 
estimates, California has climbed to 
second place in population among 
1940 California was 
fifth. It now has a population of 10,- 
665,000. Pennsylvania has dropped 
to third place with a population of 
10,633,000. The difference between 
two states is only 32.000. New 
York is still in first place with a 
population of 14,392,000 

The Census Bureau reports that 
these figures are not complete or of- 
ficial. Next April the Census Bureau 
will start a complete count of our 
population. About 150,000 
takers will do this job. 

Each census taker will count about 
1,000 persons. Every fifth person will 
be asked questions about housing. 
By studying the answers to these 
questions our Government will learn 
more 


our states. In 


these 


census 


about our housing needs. 


Visitors Set Record 
In National Parks 


The National Park Service reports 


that from October 1, 1948, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, nearly 32,000,000 
persons visited national parks and 
areas controlled by the Service. 
There were visitors than ever 
before in our history. 

Of our 28 national parks, Great 
Smoky Mountains in Tennessee- 
North Carolina attracted the most 
more than 1,500,000. Four 
other national parks attracted more 
than 1,000,000 visitors: Rocky Moun- 
tain in Colorado; Yellowstone in 
Wyoming-Montana-Idaho; Platt in 
Oklahoma; and Shenandoah in Vir- 
ginia. 

More than 1,600,000 persons vis- 
ited the Lincoln National Memorial 
in Washington, D. C. About 1,465,- 
000 visited Lake Mead National Rec- 
reational Area in Arizona-Nevada. 
More than 1,430,000 visited Blue 
Ridge Parkway in North Carolina- 
Virginia. The Statue of Liberty, N.Y., 
had 504,000 visitors. 


more 


visitors- 





U.N. Plan for Italian Colonies 


The United Nations has decided 
what to do with Italy’s former Afri- 
can colonies—Libya, Eritrea, and 
Somaliland. 

These colonies were stripped from 
Italy's control by the Allies during 
World War II. After the war ended, 
the U. N. was asked to decide what 
to do with the colonies. 

Earlier this month a special com- 
mittee, made up of all U. N. member 
nations, worked out a plan for the 
colonies’ future. As we go to press, 
the U. N. General Assembly is ex- 
pected to approve th> plan. 

Under the plan this is what will 
happen to each of the colonies: 

Libya. This is the largest and most 
valuable colony. Libya will become 
independent as soon as possible and 
not later than January 1, 1952. The 
U. N. will help Libyans draw up a 
constitution. 

After Libya becomes independent, 
it will join the U. N. 

Libya has an area of 679,000 square 
miles and a population of about 1,- 
125,000. It is important as an air 
and naval base. 

Eritrea. This colony will not be- 
come independent until the U. N. 
finds out what form of government 


Hawaii Takes Short Cut 


Since the early 1900s the Territory 
of Hawaii has waited to be admitted 
as a state in our Union. In hopes of 
hurrying things up, Hawaii is now 
taking a short cut to becoming a 
state. 

To understand Hawaii's short cut 
we must first review how a territory 
usually becomes a state: 

1. The people of the territory 
send our Congress a petition* asking 
to be admitted as a state. If Congress 
approves the petition, it passes an 
enabling act. This act gives the peo- 
ple permission to draw up a state 
constitution. 

2. The people of the territory vote 
for delegates to draw up the state 
constitution. After the constitution 
is drawn up, it must be approved 
by the people. Then the constitution 
is sent to Congress. If Congress ap- 
proves the constitution, the territory 
is admitted as a state. 

Hawaii often has sent Congress 
petitions asking to be admitted as 





Eritreans want. The U. N. does not 
know whether Eritreans wish to have 
their own government or to unite 
with their neighbor, the Kingdom of 
Ethiopia. 

To find out, the U. N. will send a 
committee to Eritrea next January. 
The committee will report its find- 
ings to the U. N. General Assembly 
by June 15, 1950. The Assembly will 
then grant Eritrea its independence 
and the form of government that the 
people have asked for. 

Like Libya, Eritrea is a dry land 
with poor soil. But it stretches for 
670 miles along the African coast of 
the Red Sea. 

Eritrea is about twice the size of 
Massachusetts and has a population 
of 1,100,000. 

Somaliland. This colony will not 
gain its independence for 10 years. 
The U. N. does not believe it is ready 
for self-government. During the 10 
years, three U. N. members—Colom- 
bia, Egypt, and the Philippines—will 
help Italy rule Somaliland. 

Somaliland is the least valuable of 
Italy’s former colonies, but it faces 
the Indian Ocean. Somaliland has an 
area of 271,000 square miles and a 
population of about 1,000,000. 


Toward Statehood 


a state. But Congress, busy with 
many other affairs, has never passed 
an enabling act giving the people 
permission to draw up a constitution. 

Instead of waiting any longer for 
Congress to pass an enabling act. 
Hawaii has taken a short cut. It is 
going to draw up a state constitution 
without permission from Congress. 

Throughout our history 15 terri- 
tories have been admitted to the 
Union without an enabling act. They 
are now the states of: Arkansas, 
California, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, 
Oregon, Tennessee, Vermont, Texas, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Next March Hawaii will vote for 
delegates to draw up the state con- 
stitution. After it is approved by the 
people, the constitution will be sent 
to Congress. Whether or not Con- 
gress will approve the constitution 
is not known. 


* Means word is defined on page 16 





SCIENCE 
NEWS 


Manganese from Brazil 

Rich deposits of manganese ore 
soon may be mined from the Ama- 
zon River Valley of South America. 

Manganese is a hard gray metal” 
which is mixed with other metals to 
make them hard and tough. It is 
used in the iron and steel industries 
to make heavy mining tools, der- 
ricks, train rails, and so on. 

The rich deposits lie in one of the 
least explored areas of the Amazon 
River Valley—the Navio region of 
Brazil. 

South American engineers plan 
to build two railways that will run 
between the deposits and seaports. 
The engineers also may build a road 
into the Navio region. 

Shipment of the ore will be good 
news for the U. S. We do’not pro 
duce enough manganese for our 
iron and steel industries. We buy 
much of our manganese from Brazil. 

Scientists believe that the new de- 
posits hold more than 7,000,000 tons 
of manganese ore. 








Bolometer Designed 


U. S. scientists are planning to 
measure the power of sunlight as it 
enters our atmosphere. The atmos 
phere is the ocean of air which sur- 
rounds our earth. 

A group of Rhode Island scien- 
tists are now building a sensitive 
thermometer called a bolometer. It 
will be attached to the nose of a 
radio-equipped rocket. The rocket 
will be shot 75 miles into space. 

At various heights during the 
flight, the bolometer will take the 
temperature of sunlight. It can re- 
cord temperature changes in a frac- 
tion of a second. These temperature 
findings will be radioed to earth. 

The scientists say the bolometer 
will help them learn new facts about 
the sun. The sun radiates tre- 
mendous heat and energy. Today 
many U. S. scientists are trying to 
find ways of harnessing the sun’s 
heat and energy to warm our homes 
and run our factories. 

The rocket bolometer will be 
launched early next year from the 
Holloman Air Force Base in New 
Mexico. 





URKEY used to be a huge country. 

Four hundred years ago the Turks 
boasted that they 
nents and two seas. 

Since then Turkey has been carved 


ruled three conti 


up almost as thoroughly as your 
Thanksgiving bird. All that’s left is 
an oblong piece of land a little larger 
than Texas. About 20,000,000 people 
live there 

The southeast tip of Europe, a bit 
of land about the size of New Hamp- 
shire, is still part of Turkey. But most 
of Turkey is in Asia. A narrow water- 
way, the outlet of the Black Sea, 
separates European Turkey from 
Asiatic Turkey 

Remember the story of Rip van 
Winkle? He tell asleep for 20 years. 
When he woke up everything had 


changed so much that he hardly 


knew where he was 


THE TURKEY OF YESTERDAY 


Suppose Rip van Winkle were a 
Turk who fell asleep about 40 years 
ago. He would have a big surprise if 
he woke up today 

Here's the Turkey that he would 
rem mibe r 

The Turkey of 40 years ago was 
ruled by the 


, 
word was law 


sultan, a king whose 


The capital was the famous old 
city ot Const intinople 

Friday was a day of rest. That is 
the holy day of the Moslem religion, 
Turks are Moslems 


streets, you 


and most 

In the never saw a 
Turkish face. In fact, a 
woman hardly ever ventured into the 
streets. When she did. ‘she put a 


womans 


Black Star 


heavy veil over her face and bundled 
herself up until not an inch of hair 
or skin could be seen. 

Men wore the fez, a brimless hat 
that looks something like a little 
round box. 

Only eight people in 100 could 
read and write. These lucky few 
wrote with Arabic letters, which are 
much different from the letters of our 
alphabet. There were hardly any 
schools or factories in the land. 

The Turkey we've just described 
no longer exists. The sultan has been 
driven from his throne Turkey is a 
republic. 

The capital is no longer at Con- 
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Tobacco is one of Turkey’s main crops. 
The woman and girl are sorting leaves. 





que in Istanbul, Turkey. A 
mosque is a Moslem temple. 
Towers are called minarets. 


stantinople. Now the capital is deep 
in the heart of Asiatic Turkey at An- 
kara. 

The very name of Constantinople 
has disappeared from the map. That 
city is now called Istanbul. 

The government forbids Turks to 
wear the fez. They wear hats or caps 
like ours. 

Friday is no longer a rest day. Sun- 
day is the day of rest. 

The laws of old Turkey 
taken from the Koran, the sacred 
book of the Moslem religion. Now 
Turkey's laws are copied from those 


were 


of European countries. 

Women don't hide themselves be- 
hind veils. They leave their homes 
when they please. They work in of- 
fices and factories. Some have be- 
come judges and lawmakers. 


FACTORIES BUILT 


The Turks have built factories to 
make steel, rugs, cloth, and other 
goods. 

Books and 
longer printed in Arabic letters. The 
Turks now use our alphabet to write 
their language. 

About sixty per cent of the people 
can read and write the new letters. 
The Turks have built thousands of 
schools. 

Yes, Turkey has changed greatly 
in 40 years. 

Most of these changes were made 
by the will of one man. 

In the first World War Turkey 
fought side-by-side with Germany. 
Like Germany, Turkey was defeated. 
After the war, the Allies took away 


newspapers are no 





half of Turkey's lands and wanted to 
take more. That enraged some patri- 
otic Turks. They started fighting 
again. They fought so well that they 
saved much of Turkey’s land. 

The republic of Turkey 
formed. 

One of the leaders in Turkey's 
“fight for life” was Mustapha Kemal. 
He became dictator-president of the 
republic. He decided to make the 
Turks like the people of America and 
Western Europe. He wrote the laws 
which changed Turkish customs. 

When Kemal died in 1938, his 
friend Ismet Inonu became presi 
dent. Inonu still holds that office. 

Most Turks take no part in their 
government. But recently President 
Inonu has tried to make his country 
more democratic. The first election 
by secret vote was held in 1946 


RUSSIA TO THE NORTH 


Turkey's boundaries, government, 
and customs have changed. But the 
facts of geography have not changed 
much. A map will show you that 
Turkey's nearest neighbor on the 
north is Russia. That has been true 
for hundreds of years. And for hun- 
dreds of years, Russia has been Tur- 
key’s chief enemy 

Today the Turks believe that Rus- 
sia is still their worst enemy 

The Russians want to own Kars 
and Ardahan, two provinces in north- 
east Turkey. Russia would also like 


was 


to control the Black Sea outlet, which 
runs through Turkey. Many of Rus- 
sia’s warships are in the Black Sea. 
Any ship can sail through the Black 
Sea outlet on a peaceful errand of 
trade. But the Turks have the right 
to stop warships from going through 
this waterway. The Russians fear that 
the Turks might try to stop the Rus- 
sian warships from using this water- 
way. 


KEEPING THE DAM STRONG 


Our Government says Turkey is a 
dam that keeps Russia from “over 
flowing” into western Asia. If we can 
keep that dam strong, our Govern- 
ment believes, communism won't 
“flood” the lands around the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean Sea. 

How can we strengthen the Turk- 
ish dam? 

We are sending planes, guns, and 
other equipment for Turkey’s army. 

We are giving Turkey farm ma- 
chinery, mining tools, locomotives, 
and other supplies. The Turks use 
these to produce food and other 
goods. Turkey will be stronger if its 
people are better fed and more pros- 
perous, our Government believes. 

Suppose you were aboard one of 
our ships carrying these supplies to 
Turkey. You would cross the Atlantic 
Ocean and travel clear across the 
Mediterranean Sea to its eastern end. 

Perhaps the ship would dock first 
at Smyrna. The Turks call this an- 
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cient city Izmir. It is one of the old- 
est cities in the world. Much of the 
trade of this port is with Europe. 

From Smyrna’s splendid harbor, 
ships carry luscious figs and raisins, 
and cargoes of carpets, silk, and to- 
bacco. Tobacco is Turkey's most im- 
portant crop. Some of the best farm- 
land in Turkey is along and near the 
coast from Smyrna southwards. Prod- 
ucts of these farms come to the port 
of Smyrna. 

Your ship lifts anchor. It turns 
northward into the Aegean Sea, 
among the islands of Greece. 

At last the ship enters a channel 
about three miles wide. This water- 
way is the Dardanelles. Nations have 
schemed and fought to control the 
Dardanelles for three thousand years. 
The ‘Turks have had control for the 
past 500 years. 

As you sail eastward up the Dar- 
danelles, Europe is on your left and 
Asia on your right. The waterway 
widens suddenly to form the Sea of 
Marmara. Then it narrows again to a 
channel about a mile wide. This is 
the Bosporus. It connects the Sea of 
Marmara and the Black Sea. 

But your ship is not going through 
the Bosporus. It turns into a magnifi- 
cent harbor called the Golden Horn. 
Spread out before your eyes is Tur- 
key’s largest and grandest city—Is- 
tanbul. There are great domed build- 
ings, and a thousand mosques with 
minarets as slim as pencils. A mosque 
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Turkey lies partly in Europe, partly in Asia. With outlets on three seas, it holds an important geographic position. 
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IS CTIS 


and dotted with mountain peaks. 
When sea winds strike the cool hills, 
moisture carried by the winds turns 
to rain. Most of the rain falls on the 
hills nearest the sea. 

As you go inland in Anatolia, it 
Parching winds 
All summer the ther- 
mometer reads around 90 degrees 
and there is little rain 


gets drier and drie1 
swirl the dust 


Winters are 
bitter cold with many light snowfalls 

After more than 400 weary miles 
the train jerks to a stop. You are in 
Turkey's capital, Ankara. It has 
wide, paved, tree-lined streets and 
fine stores, hotels, and government 
There are electric lights 
and telephones 


buildings 
radio stations, and 
ont rd schools 

Turks are friendly and hospitable 


You 


ones home 


may be invited to visit some 
You'll find houses fur- 
much like your 


nished own home 


rhe people dress as we do 


TURKISH FOOD 


lurks like good meals. Sometimes 
meals last for hours. You will enjoy 
the soft. sweet pastries You will find 
the 
vegetable dishes cooked in oil. For 


many a_ taste-surprise among 


meat, vou will have mutton 

These people live well,” you will 
say. But don’t forget vou are in the 
city! Three fourths of the Turks are 
poor Most of them have a 
hard time getting enough food to 


] 
mve on 


farmers 


These farmers live in the 40.000 


villages of Turkey 


little 


The center of the village life is the 
main square. In the center is a statue 
of Mustapha Kemal. The village 
“headman” keeps track of births and 
deaths and decides quarrels. Perhaps 
there is a little white-washed school 
house. That’s a sign that the village 
is prosperous 

In the morning the people of the 
village trudge out to their farms 
Many of them have a team of buffa 
loes or perhaps a horse. Some villages 
have modern farm machinery. But 
you will also see many plows made 
from crudely shaped pieces of wood 


LACK OF WATER 


There is fertile soil in Anatolia 
but there isn't enough water. Some 
if the Turks build dams and 
fields, they 


day 

canals to irrigate their 

can grow more food 
Some kinds of find 


enough to eat on the parched grass 


animals can 
of Anatolia. Many sheep are raised, 
and also Angora goats. The woolly 
hair of the Angora goat is spun into 
strong cloth called mohair. It is used 
to make clothing, draperies, and fur 
niture upholstery 

It is not easy to travel from one 
village to another. Good roads ar« 
tew and there are many hills. 

U. S. aid may mean a better lite 
tor the poor farmers of Turkey. With 
farm machinery, irrigation, and bet 
the Turks are 
food for themselves 
They are raising to sell to neighbor 


ter transportation 


raising more 


ing countries, too 





Trim Your Tree 


Why not decorate the family Christmas tree with your 
own homemade ornaments this year? 

Once you get started you'll be surprised how many 
ideas and color patterns flash your way. All you need 
is paper, cardboard, scissors, paste, crayons, paints, rib 
bon, a needle, thread, cotton wool, a pencil, fruit, candy, 
a ruler, a drawing compass—and some imagination. 


1. Colored Snowflakes. 
Draw a four-pointed snow- 
flake on heavy white paper. 
Cut out your design and 
color it. Next cut put and 
color four thin strips of pa- 
per. Slit each strip in the 
center and fasten one on 
each point of the snowflake. 
Then paste the ends of the 
strips together to form a bor- 
der around the snowflake. Use ribbon to hang the snow- 
flake from your tree 


2. Singing Angels. Draw a semi-circle on white pa- 


per. Cut out the semi-circle and roll it into a cone. Paste 
the overlapping parts of the cone together. Now draw 
two mittens on the front of the cone. Make a small slit 
next to each mitten. On a small piece of paper draw a 
few lines of musical notes. Insert this “sheet” of music 
between the mittens. 

For wings, cut out a triangle with straight or wavv 
edges. Color the triangle yellow or purple. Paste the 
center of this friangle (with 
its point down) on the back 
of the cone 

For a head, stick a lolly- 
pop in the hole at the top of 
the cone. Cover the head 
with curled paper. Paste one 
end of a ribbon to the back 
of the cone. Tie the other 
end to the tree. 





3. Welcoming Lanterns. Use a sheet of colored pa- 
per which is longer than it is wide. Fold it in half the 
long way. Draw a light line across the top, opposite the 
folded edge. This line should be drawn about one-half 
inch from the top 

Now fold up the bottom 
edge about one inch. Open 
this fold and cut thin strips, 
from the folded edge to the 
line. Open the paper and 
paste its two side edges to- 
gether. For a handle, paste 
a thin strip over the top of 
the lantern. Use a thread to 
hang the lantern. 


4. Streamer Ornaments. String popcorn, cranber- 
ries, or peanuts on a long piece of thread. Hang the 
thread in loops from the top branches. You might also 
make bright streamers with a chain of colored paper links. 

Another attractive streamer is the gay-colored spiral. 
Paste two pieces of colored paper together. Cut the 
paper into the shape of a large circle. Cut a spiral to- 
ward the center of the circle. Stop cutting when you 
near the center of the circle. Tie a piece of thread to 
the center and hang the spiral on a branch tip. 


5. Straw Cages. Use plain soda fountain straws to 
make odd-shaped cages. Cut the straws to different 
sizes and stitch them together with needle and thread. 
According to a Christmas legend, trees of the world 
blossomed and bore fruit on Christmas. Present this 
legend by hanging colored- 
paper fruit inside some 
cages, glass balls or candy 
or nuts in other cages. Run 
thread which holds top of 
together through a 
marshmallow, and then 
through ribbon. Attach rib- 
bon to branch 


cage 


If you wish you may color 
the straws with paints. 


6. Cotton Figures. Use small pieces of cardboard to 
cut out silhouettes of Santa Claus, snowmen, reindeer, 
or clowns. Paste a fluffy layer of cotton wool on the card- 
board. Use raisins, peanuts, or small pieces of candy 
for eyes, ears, mouths, and noses. For bow ties and hats 
use scrap pieces of ribbon. 

It you want to make only heads of figures, place the 
bodies in paper cones. Color the cones or paste gold 
stars on them. Hang the 
cones with thread. 

There are many other or- 
naments you can make and 
many other materials you 
can use, such as colored 
wrapping paper, tinfoil, pine 
cones, wood chips. And use 
any left-over ornaments that 
brightened last year’s Christ- 
mas tree. 





Suna’s father, 


By SUNA TASKIRAN 


NKARA, the city where I live, was 

first built many centuries ago. But 
t was “reborn” only 26 years ago, in 
1923. That was when the Turkish 
Kepublic was formed, and Ankara 
vas made our capital. 

it was only a small village at that 

ne, with narrow streets and mud 
wick huts. Since then than 
0OO modern buildings have been 
wilt 

{| attend Ankara High School, 
vhich is a girls’ school. Most schools 
1 Turkey are attended by both boys 
ind girls. We start school at the age 


more 


7 seven 

I finished intermediate school last 
ear. I am now in the 9th grade in 
After I graduate, I shall 


fo on to a university to study medi- 


high school 


ne 


| am now studying Turkish, Eng 
h, history, geography, literature, 


metry, algebra, natural sciences 


My 


and I go home 


cs, and chemistry classes 


o'clock 


h at noon 


t at mine 


Afternoon classes 
1 1:45 to 3:45. We play hand 
basketball at 


ollevball ind 


" sports as ck ost 
dren. We are practicing tor 
t exh bition vhi } held on 

Children’s Day. Then all 
students in Ankara gather at the 


tv auditorium for a 


Turkish 
the 


=) 


great 

ide. Afterwards we have many 
, 

t es and relay 
al he liday 
th Day, on 


rrant 


races 


We have a 
called Sport and 
May 19. Our most 


itional holida s the 


How We Live 


a surgeon, at work. 


anniversary of the founding of the 
Republic, October 29. 

After school I return home to do 
my lessons or practice the piano. Our 
house is a two-story stone building 
with seven rooms. I live with my 
parents, my aunt, and my younger 
brother who is 12 years old. We have 
electricity, running water, and a coal 
heating system. In our garden we 
grow roses, tulips, and carnations. 

I often help my mother prepare 
supper. You might find our food in- 
teresting and unusual. Our vegetables 
are always cooked in olive oil with 
lots of onions. We eat a great deal 
of pilav, which is rice cooked in fat, 
and yogurt, which is a thick milk 
product. Two of my favorite dishes 
are borek (a pastry filled with cheese 
or ground lamb) and shish kebab 
(small of lamb put on a 
skewer and broiled over a charcoal 
fire). This is the sort of food we eat 
for lunch and supper. You would feel 


pieces 


* Means word is defined on page 16 


Suna in her Girl Scout uniform 


at home with our breakfasts, though 
Then we eat eggs, bread with butter 
and marmalade, and milk 

In the evening I usually study 
listen to the radio, or sing songs with 
my family. When my brother and | 
were younger, we always begged my 
father to tell us stories 
many 


He knows 
tales which he 
learned from his old nurse when he 


wonderful 


was a boy. His nurse had once been 
a Meddah, a professional story teller 

These Meddahs made their living 
by entertaining people with stories 
in the old days when most people 
could not read 

I am still very fond of our Turkish 
tairy tales and folk legends. My 
favorites are the tales of Nasreddin 
Hodja. He was a great humorist who 
lived a very long time ago, but his 
stories are still famous 


TURKISH LEGEND 


One ot his stories tells of the time 
when he was lying under a huge oak 
tree. He saw the small acorns hang 
ing from the great branches, and 
nearby he saw a large pumpkin 
growing on a slender vine. He won 
dered why Allah* had not made th 
pumpkin grow on the oak, and placed 
the small acorn on the vine. 

Just then an acorn landed on Nas 
reddin’s nose. “Allah forgive me for 
doubting His wisdom!” he exclaimed 
“What would have happened to my 
nose it the pumpkin had grown on 
the oak! 

Just as we keep our old folk fables 
we also hold to some of our ancient 
Turkish Turkey 
often see young people kissing the 
hands of their older Here 
we_kiss hands as a mark of respect 
not 


customs. In you 


relatives 


as a sign of gallantry* 

I would like to hear about life in 
the U. S. 
live there. Mly name and address are 
Suna Taskiran, 12 Atac Sokak, Yeni 
sehir, Ankara, Turkey 


from boys and girls who 
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in TURKEY - 


By SERIF ALPAN 


[FE in my town centers around the 
Halkevi, or People’s House. These 
houses were founded by our govern- 
ment in cities and large towns, in 
1931. Their purpose is to give the 
people a place where they can learn 
things and enjoy themselves. 

Our People’s House has a large 
auditorium where we can hear lec- 
tures, concerts, and plays. There is 
also a library, a restaurant, and many 
classrooms. In these 
courses are held for the older people. 
Many of them did not have the 
chance to go to school when they 
were younger. 

I am studying at the Kirikkale 
Middle School. Kirikkale is the name 
of my town. It is a fairly large town, 
about 40 miles from Ankara 

Both boys and girls go to my 
school, and we attend classes to- 
yether. I am in the seventh grade, 
where I study physics, drawing, 
French, Turkish, biology, history, 
music, geometry, and algebra 


classrooms 


SKIING IS POPULAR 


My morning classes are held from 
9 o'clock until noon. Then I go home 
for lunch and return for afternoon 
classes from 1:30 to 3:30. After school 
we enjoy playing tennis, volleyball, 
handball, and soccer. Soccer is our 
national game. Our long vacation 
from school comes in summer—June, 
July, and August. 

Recently, skiing has become popu 
lar in Turkey. Thousands of people 
travel to Mount Olympus, near the 
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Serif’s family lives downstairs. 


Serif studying in the garden 


Sea of Marmara, to practice on the 
snowy slopes. I used to live in that 
region, in a very small village near 
the Aegean Sea. That western part of 
Turkey is a warm, sunny land. There 
are many vineyards and fruit orchards 
there, as well as wheat and tobacco 


fields. 
FACTORIES BUILT 


When my family lived there, my 
tather was a farm worker. At that 
time most of the Turkish people 
worked on the land, for there was 
almost no industry in our country. 
But in 1934 our government made 
plans to industrialize* Turkey. New 
industries, such as textiles and steel, 
were started. Schools were set up to 
teach the people how to run the 
machines. 

About that time, my father de- 
cided to move to this central region 
of the country, where many of the 
factories were being built. He went 
to work in the local gun factory. He 
is now foreman of the gun repair 
department 

We now live in a house in the 
center of town. It is not a large house, 
but it is well-built of brick and stone, 
with a red-tile roof. My family is 
made up of my parents, my grand- 
mother, my five-year-old sister, and 
my brothers who are 11 and 12 years 
old. I am 13 

There are two rooms and an en- 
trance hall in our house. The living 
room is where we entertain guests 
and sleep In the kitchen we cook 
and eat. We have electricity, and 
both a coal stove and a wood stove 
for cooking and heating. There is no 
running water. Early every morning 
my brothers and I take large pitchers 
to the fountain in a nearby square to 
get water 

By the time we return, my mother 
has breakfast ready. Then we eat 
cheese, olives, bread and butter, meal 
made of sesame seeds* and grape 
treacle*, and tea. When I come home 
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for lunch, my mother usually serves 
us fried eggs, stuffed eggplant, pilav 
or fried pepper, bread, and _ pre- 
serves. At suppertime we eat dried 
curds*, vermicelli or noodle soup 
macaroni, fried liver or chops, pilav 
or cabbage stew, and pudding or 
baklava.* 

As you can see, we have a wide 
variety of food. Many of our dishes 
take a long time to prepare, so my 
mother and grandmother spend a 
good deal of time in the kitchen. 
When they are not busy with the 
housework, they usually visit with 
neighbors. 


CANDY FESTIVAL 


One of our favorite holidays is 
Seker Bayrami, the Candy Festival. 
This is a religious holiday for all 
Moslems. 

Everyone celebrates Seker Bayrami 
because it is such a happy holiday. 
It comes right after our most impor- 
tant religious holiday, Ramazan, a 
period of fasting. Every family buys 
a great deal of wonderful sweet candy 
for this three-day festival. People give 
gifts to servants and to poor people. 
Usually the poor people travel from 
house to house and receive their 
presents wrapped in brightly colored 
handkerchiefs. Everyone visits friends 
and relatives, and each hostess tries 
to outdo the others by serving the 
best candies 

A fairground is always set up in 
the empty lot opposite our school. 
We all dress in our best clothes and 
visit the fair to go riding on the 
merry-go-round and play on the 
swings and slides. On the second or 
third day of the festival, my father 
takes our whole family to the movies 

I would like to hear from boys and 
girls in the U. S. My name and ad 
dress are: Serif Alpan, Kirikkale 
Middle School, Kirikkale, Turkey. 


Serif’s father works in gun factory 





CHAMPIONS DO 


Bob Voigts, coach of Northwestern Uni- 
versity s 1949 Rose Bowl champions, is a 
And 


former Wildcat football star himself 
he's a Wheaties man! 


I'm proud to recommend those toasty 
whole wheat flakes to my team’. says 
Voigts. “A big bowlful of Wheaties with 
milk and fruit is a top-grade training 
dish 


Join the champions tomorrow! 


WHY DON’T YOU 


Harry “the Cat” Brecheen, St. Louis 
Cardinal ace, shows delivery that has 
established him as one of National 
League's most effective pitchers 


Like many athletes, Brecheen knows 
good eating is a big part of any training 
program. He's been eating Wheaties for 
9 years! Nourishing—these 100% whole 
wheat flakes. Second-helping good! Had 
your Wheaties today? 


EAT WHEATIES 


**Breakfast of Champions” 


Hreaktas 


{ Champions’ are registered 
Creneral Mills. 


| The Question Box 


Q. How can I 


caused by pimples? 


A. Marks left after a pimple heals 
usually go away by themselves in time 

| Waxes, bleaches, and similar prepara- 
tions should not be used on your face 


remove the scars 


your doctor. 
By the way, the more you squeeze pim- 


unless recommended by 


ples, the more scar tissue you will have 
and the longer the pimples will take to 
heal. Hands off vour face! 

Q. What can I do to make my hair 
less bushy? It doesn't look neat because 
it is so curly. I would like to straighten 
ut 


A. Youre 
curly 
that look is a good haircut. If 
your hair is properly thinned, shaped 
and cut to features, it will 
look Plenty of brushing will 
ilso help to keep it in order 


lucky to have naturally 


hair' All you need to get rid of 
‘bushy 
suit vour 
ittractive 


Q. Does diet have anything to do 
with warts? I would like to know hou 
to get rid of three warts on my hand 


A. So far as is known, diet has noth- 
ing to do with causing warts. The safest 
wav to get rid of them is to have your 
them. Wart 
sold in drug stores contain acids which 
may harm your skin if improperly used 


doctor remove removers 


If you have any questions about your 


health, send them to Ann White, “How's 
| Your Health?” Editor, Scholastic Maga- 


East 12th St.. New York 3, 
N. Y. Problems of greatest interest will 
be discussed in “The Question Box.” 


zines, 7 


Foot Note: Sneakers, because of 
their rubber soles, tend to make your 
feet perspire more heavily than leather 
shoes. Keep a can of talcum powder in 
your gym locker. Sprinkle the tale on 
your feet before putting on your gym 
socks, and shake the powder into your 
sneakers, too. The powder helps to keep 
vour feet fresh and dry 


} 

| If you must nibble on something 

while you study, try dried fruits. Dried 
apricots, for example, are perfect proot 
that what's good to eat can be good for 


you, too. Their tart-sweet flavor satisfies 
your craving for sweets. In addition, 
apricots supply the iron that puts colo: 
in vour cheeks 


For Pencil-chewers Only 


You “wouldn't eat from dirty dishes, 
Yet dirty pencils taste delicious. 

Pens and pencils are for writing— 
They're not clean enough for biting! 


Post-game Special—italian Style 


Hot stuff is what the gang wants 
after a cold session at the stadium. 

Split English muffins and toast light- 
ly. Place them in a shallow baking pan 
On each muffin half, spread canned or 
stewed tomato pulp, top with a thin 
slice of American cheese, sprinkle with 
salt, a bit of cavenne pepper, and a lit 
tle grated Parmesan-type cheese. Pou: 
a teaspoonful of salad oil over each 
muffin. Bake in a moderately hot oven 
400°F.) for about 15 minutes. 


Training Tide Tips 


John A. Grayson, 
Senior High School 
Coach, of Spring- 
field, Missouri, says: 


“I have found 
through years of 
coaching that the 
following foods aid 
players most dur 
ing the training pe 
riod 

“Cereals — each 
breaktast Milk—plenty at 
meals, except on the afternoon of the 
game Fruits oranges, 07 
prunes, for breakfast; apples and o1 
anges between meals and with lunch 
Vegetables—fresh vegetables for noon 
and evening meals; cooked vegetables 
prepared with as little fat as possible 
Meat—beet, mutton, or fish preferred; 
all meats should be roasted or broiled 
(crisp bacon is the only fried meat sug 
gested, and the only pork). Bread 
whole wheat for breaktast; en 
riched white bread for lunch and din 
ner; white bread toast for the pre-game 
meal. Fruit juices—any time, with meals 
or between meals. 

“Boys who eat these foods have the 
most phvsical stamina.’ 


John A. Grayson 


morning at 


bananas 


toast 





Working on the 
RAILROAD 


“A runaway locomotive on track 4!” 

The yardmaster of the Great Bickley 
Railway System leaped into action. 

“Clear the tracks,” he called to his 
towerman. "We've got a wildcat on 4. 
It’s slamming toward our incoming 717 
engine. Switch 717 to track 3.” 

The runaway shot down track 4 
toward the 717 locomotive. Quickly the 
towerman threw a switch, seconds be- 
fore the two locomctives were about to 
crash. No. 717 swept onto track 3... . 

“Suppers ready,” Mrs Bickley 
called 

“Dad, you're a great towerman,” said 
Yardmaster” Herb Bickley 

“We'll check the runaway’s cylinder 
petcocks after supper,” Mr. Bickley 
said. “That might have been the loudest 
wreck in model railroad history.” 

Herb and his dad are two of many 
enthusiastic model railroaders in the 
U. S. Their Great Brickley Railway Sys- 
tem covers half the basément floor. All 
in all, U. S. model railroads make up 
a vast railway system. If all the track 
of these models were laid end to end it 
would encircle the earth at the Equator 
ibout eight times 

Model railroading is more than an 
evening's hobby. To many of its en 
thusiasts it is a challenge for working 
wut time schedules testing new routes 
ind handling pertect train models 


THEY'RE ALL FANS 


From this miniature railroad world 
come many new ideas for bettering our 
life-size railroads. Throughout the U. S. 
there are railroad clubs for mechanics, 
engineers, architects, businessmen, and 
railroad workers. These men spend 
hours testing new railroad models 

One such adult club is made up of 
hundreds of cars and engines and thou- 
sands of feet of track. Signal towers 
switches, and sidings help members of 
this club pertect freight and passenger 
uns on a long, winding route 

Home model railways make up in 
deas what thev lack in size. Many bovs 
reate model natural settings using mit 
rors for lakes, coffee grounds for roads 
green sawdust for grass, and so on 

hey muild small wooden tactories 
iD idgc s, and house 

Many mode] railroad enthusiasts 
muy most of their equipment. Others 
find added interest in buying model 
kits and making their own equipment 

Model railroaders the country over 
read about the latest developments, see 
pictures of new track “layouts” and 
new equipment through the monthly 
magazine Model Railroader, published 
it 1027 North 7 St.. Milwaukee, Wis 





e Sure, Dad knows... it HAS to be a REAL 
Spalding! 


But just to make sure he remembers, start 
talking now . . . about the glove or football 
Dad wanted when he was your age! You 
bet it was a Spalding—and Spalding’s still 
delivering the same unbeatable, big-time 
performance in all athletic goods! 





Yes sir—between you, Dad and Santa, this 
should be a Spalding Christmas. 


SPALDING 


Sols the Pace in Sports 


OFFICIAL BASE BALLS of the Major 





Leagues since the Leagues began 


BALL HAWK...a hit- 
robbing glove for 
heads-up defensive 
play! 


TRAPPER MODEL...the first- 
sacker model that snares 
em... wide, high or low! 


SAMMY BAUGH FOOT BALL 
... Selected pebbled grain 
leather makes ball handling 
surer—passes more accurate. 


FAST-FLITE BASKET BALL... 
rubber-covered for more 
wear. Perfect, molded «+ 
roundness. 
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é Citizenship Quiz @® 27523" 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacecaca 


1. TALKING TURKEY 


Imagine that you are a lecturer 
describing your recent visit to Turkey 
Check the correct ending to each of 
the following statements. Score 5 
points for each. Total, 30 


1. The Turkey of 40 vears ago was 
ruled by 
a. a sultan 
b. another country. 
c. a president 


Mustapha Kemal was a Turkish 


a. Seaport. 
__b. dictator-president. 
_c. province 


3. For hundreds of vears 
chief enemy has been 


Turkey s 


= * Germany 
__b. Russia 
_c. France 
4. The president of Turkey today is 
a. Elpidio Quirino 
b. Chaim Weizmann 
c. Ismet Inonu 


5. An important Turkish crop is 
__a. CON 


b. tobacco 
_c. peanuts 


6. An important narrow waterway 
running through Turkey is the out- 
let to 

a. the Black Sea 
b. the Bering Seu 
the Baltic Sea 


My score 


2. SUNA AND SERIF 


Match each name in the first col 
description in 
column. Score 4 


1) 


with its correct 


points 


idy Festival h 
Turkey 
> seaport * Turkey 


a protessional story tell 
I I 


write lamb dish 


M 


3. NEWS REPORTER 


A good news reporter can answer 
questions about the news. How good 
a reporter are you? Underline the an- 
swers to the following questions. 
Score 5 points for each. Total, 30. 


1. Since 1940 which section of the 
U. S. has increased more in popula- 
tion than anv other section? 
a. South c. East Coast 
b. Far West d. Midwest 


2. What is the present estimated 


population of the U. S.? 
a. 40,000,000 c. 149,000,000 
b. 80,000,000 d. 220,000,000 


> 


3. Which of the following is not 
one of Italy's former African colonies? 
a. Egypt r 
b. Libya d 


Eritrea 
Somaliland 


4. Which of these must approve 
the Territory of Hawaii before it can 
become a state? 

a the U.N c. our Congress 
b. the F.B.L. d. our 48 states 


5. With which 
United States of 


umon? 


nation will the 
Indonesia form a 


France 


Cuba 


a. Belgium c. 
b. the Netherlands = d 


6. Who is the new Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior? 
a. Oscar L. Chapman 
b. John L. Lewis 
c. Dean Acheson 
d. Cyrus S. Ching 


Nv score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Score LO points tor each of the fol 
lowing vou complete. Total, 20 


My score 


Potal score 





1. This Moslem tem- 
ple is called a — — — 











2. This state, — — — 
——— —, has the 
largest population of 
all our states 


Bringing Up Children 
One day Mrs. Brown went into a 
book shop and asked the clerk if he had 
a book on how to raise children. Her 
little boy had just fallen into a man- 


hole 


Miller, Bonanza (tts 


Makes a Difference 


Mother: “Jimmy, didn’t I tell you al- 
ways to wash vour hands before you 
practiced on the piano?” 

Jimmy: “Yes, Mother, vou did, but 
today I'm practicing on the black keys.” 


Chester Towne. Herren Freach Ho. La Junta. Colo 


Fair Share 


Uncle: “Why don’t you let Jimmy 
have the sled part of the time?” 

Johnny: “I do, Uncle. He has it com- 
ing up the hill.” 

“ Hendry 4 r Hig 


Correct Result 


Mother: “Why were you kept in after 
school today, Junior?” 

Junior: “The teacher told us to write 
an essay on “The Result of Laziness’ and 
I turned in a blank sheet of paper.” 


Margaret Holde Spring La) High Mecho! 


Speedy 
Customer: “Is that my bus 
there?” 
Ticket Agent: “Yes, it goes to Cali- 
fornia in ten minutes.” 
Customer: “My, it must travel fast.” 


Dielene ¢ 


over 


Downe lie tirade Sethu 


Tit for Tat 


A thin man and a fat man met one 
day 

“By the looks of vou,” 
man to the thin 


said the fat 
‘there might 
have been a shortage of food.” 

“And by the looks of vou,” said the 
thin man to the fat man, “vou might 
have caused it.” 


man, 


‘ o I 


Proof Positive 


Willie: “How do you know that eat- 
ing carrots will help your eyes?” 

Jane: “Did you ever see a rabbit 
wearing glasses?” 


Douglas Bho She TIlle T Ir Big Behe 


Joke of the Week 


First Visitor: ““My dear, these cakes 
are as hard as stone.” 

Second Visitor: “I know. Didn't you 
hear the hostess say, “Take 
pick’?” 

Kimer Caspers f High & 


your 





Wide World 
Bill Erickson, Illinois’ star guard, lays 
up a floating two-hander against Ken- 
tucky in the 1948-49 Eastern champion- 
ship game, won by Kentucky 76-47. 


ON’T look now, friends, but those 

fellows with the long breaths and 
short pants are hooping it up again. 
They've shoved the grid game into the 
mothballs, and I can now start putting 
all my eggs into one basketball. 

All right, so my humor is from hun- 
ger. But I have an excuse. I've been 
jumping through hoop-figures all week 
long and it’s got me down. 

It was so easy last vear. There was 
Kentucky with an all-veteran team 
Ditto St. Louis, Holy Cross, Utah, 
Notre Dame Bowling Green, and 
North Carolina State. Even a_ bird 
brain could have given vou a good line 
on the season. 

But time marches on, and so do the 
stars. Almost all of last vear’s great 
teams have been “murdered” by gradu- 
ation. Look at Kentucky, the national 
champions for the past two years. Their 
four shining stars—Groza, Beard, Jones, 
and Barker—all are gone with the di- 
ploma 

St. Louis has lost Macauley, Schatz- 
mann, and Ossola. Utah has lost Gard- 
ner. Lavelli doesn't live at Yale any 
more. The “missing” list goes on and 
on. Boryla is on it: so are \ indewe ghe, 
Eddleman, Mikkelson, McGuire, Barn- 
horst, Otten, and a host of others. 

About the only eye-catching pros- 
pects right now are San Francisco and 
Bradley. San Francisco shapes up as 
the nation’s best, which is quite an im- 
provement over their early-season rat- 
ing last year. Nobody figured them for 
much. With two mediocre seasons be- 
hind them and no great freshmen com- 


and 
Holler! 


ing up, the experts brushed them off 
lightly. 

But the Dons went on to win 25 of 
their 30 games, and topped off the sea- 
sor with a tremendous victory in the 
tourney in Madison Square Garden. 

Coach Pete Newell is still wearing 
his Sunday smile, fer his entire squad 
will be back this season! Stars of the 
team are little, baby-faced Rene Her- 
rerias, the play-maker, and the two 
6-foot, 6-inch high-scorers, Don Lof- 
gran and Joe McNamee. 

Lofgran, an out-of-this-world leaper, 
may well step into Groza’s shoes as the 
nation’s No. 1 hoop star. More about 
him in a later column. 

Bradley U., with a tidy 27-8 record 
behind them, including sensational 
wins over Western Kentucky, Okla- 
homa A. & M., and San Francisco, will 
also open the season with an all-vet 
club. Their big wheel is Pau] Unruh, a 


husky 6-foot, 4-inch kangaroo who broke | 


everv Bradley scoring mark last season. 
The Bradley Braves feature both a 


whirlwind fast break and a set offense | 


built around the smallest pivot player 
in the country—5-foot, 8-inch “Squeaky” 
Melchiorre 

As yet, nobody has a line on Ken- 
tucky—except for Jim Line. Jim, an ace 
sub for the past two years, is a terrific 
one-handed lefty shooter. Though no 
great shakes on defense, he will score 
on anybody. 

The only other returning veteran is 
Walter Hirsch, a lanky play-gaker. 
That doesn’t leave Coach Rupp much 
to work with. But I know for sure he 
has a 7-foot center coming up. 

If I had to pick an All-American 
team right now, it would.shape up as 
follows: Paul Arizin, Villanova; Bob 
Cousy, Holy Cross; Don Lofgran, San 
Francisco; Paul Unruh, Bradley; and 
Chuck Share, Bowling Green, 

At least three other stars who bear 
watching are: Bob Lavoy, Western Ken- 
tucky’s tall, high-scoring center; Dick 
Dickey, North Carolina State’s scoring 
star, and Kevin O'Shea, the Notre Dame 
flash who might have made All-Ameri- 
can last year if he hadn't hurt his leg. 

—HeRMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 














Hot Story 


: Want to make $50? 
: Sure. What do I have to do? 
: Write 


Write what? 


: A hot story on hot lunches. 
: Say, mister, is this a mystery 


or a proposition? 


: A proposition. There's a story 


in your school that needs to 
be written—on “How to be 
Healthy.” 

Who knows about that? 


: Your lunch room manager. 


Coach. Nurse. Home Ec. or 
Physical Ed. teacher. 


: How would you get the story? 
: I'd take a notebook and ask: 


“Do kids in this school eat 
the proper food?” “What will 
happen to them if they don’t 
eat right?” “What does our 
school do to improve eating 
habits?” “Does it work?” 


: Then what? 


I'd write up the interview. As 
an essay, perhaps. Or a radio 
interview, or as a school news- 
paper article. 


1: What about that $50? 
: Enter your story in the 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING 
AWARDS. Mark it “Candi- 
date for Health and Nutrition 
Award.” 


1; Where do I find out about 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING 
AWARDS? 


: Get a Rules Booklet from 


your teacher or send to us. 
See page 6—“Best Interview.” 
First prize, $50. 


1: Suppose I don’t win first? 
: There are five $10 honorable 


mentions. Anyone as good as 
you are can certainly knock 
down one of them! 


The Health and 
Nutrition interview 
is one of many 
awards open to ju- 
nior and senior high 
school writers 31 
classifications. Four 
typewriters. Cash 
Scholarships. For 
Rules write to 
Scholastic Writing 
Awards, 7 East 12th 
St.. New York 3, 
- Vv. 











HOW WORDS CHANGE 


ambulance. When 
ambulance 


hear an 
down the 
street, do you ever think of it as “a 
walking hospital”? That phrase gave 
ambulance its name 

During the early part of the 19th 
century, French army doctors organ 
ized traveling field hospitals which 
moved around with the army. The 
put their equipment in 
wagons which they took right to the 
battlefields so they could treat the 
wounded men immediately 


you 
screaming 


doc tors 


These field hospitals were called 
hopitals ambulants, “walking hospi- 
tals 

Later the French shortened this 
phrase to ambulance. Then we bor 
the word tor our language 
We still use it, although we have now 
reversed the procedure. Today we 
use an ambulance to take patients 
to the hospital 


rowed 


instead of 


taking 
the hospital to them 


And So It Goes 


We wish we had a nickel for every 
reader's letter which runs like this: 
“My teacher says it is wrong to start 
a sentence with and, but, or or. In 
books and magazines, I often see sen- 
tences beginning with these words. 
Can you explain this?” 

Strictly speaking, it is incorrect to 
begin a sentence with and, but, or or. 
These words are conjunctions, or 
“joining words.” They should be used 
to connect words, phrases, or clauses 
within a sentence. If you begin a sen- 
tence with a conjunction, you're 
really saying that it's joined to the 
sentence before—that it can’t stand 
alone. You should try to make each 
sentence stand on its own feet. 

Professional writers do sometimes 
begin sentences with and, but, or or. 
They always have a special reason 
for doing so. They may want their 
writing to sound as casual as every- 
day talking. They may want to keep 
their sentences short and simple 
Therefore, they break a large idea 
into two small sentences 

When you're an experienced writ- 
er, you may break the and-but-or 
rule if you have a good reason. Until 
then, follow the rule. It will help 
you to become a better writer 





ARRED ¥* WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here 


Allah (AL-uh). Noun 
medan name for God 

baklava (bahk-LAH-vah) 
very sweet Turkish pastry 

curds (KURDZ). Noun 
part of milk that separates 
vatery part the 


The Moham- 


Noun. A 


The thick 
from the 
whey) after curdling 
GAL-uhn-trih). Noun. Po- 


attention and « 


gallantry 
lite yurtesy 
ihn-DUS-trih-uhl-eyez 


To bring industries to an area 


industrialize 
Verb 
where people formerly were farmers 
ind made things by hand 
petition (peh-TISH-uhn 
formal, written 


Noun. A 
usually ad- 


and often 


request 
dressed to the government 
signed by many people 

sesame (SEHS-uh-mih). Noun. A trop- 
ical herb with pink or yellow flowers 
Within each flower are black or white 
seeds with an olive oi] flavor 


treacle (TREE-k’]). Noun. A 


brown syrup like molasses 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Anatolia (an-uh-TOH-lih-uh) 
Ankara (AHNG-kah-rah 
Bosporus (BOS-poh-ruhs. Pronounce 
first o as in not.) 

Const&ntinople — (kon-stan-tih- NOH- 
p |; first 0 as in not; a as in at 

Dardanelles (dahr-duh-NEHLZ) 

Halkevi (HAHLK-ay-VEE; ay rhymes 
with say.) 

Ismet 
NOO 

Istanbul (ee-stahn-BOOL 
oo as in food.) 

Izmir (ihz-MEER) 

Kirikkale (kih-RIH-kah-LAY) 

Koran (koh-RAHN) 

Marmara (MAHR-mah-ruh) 

Mustapha Kemal (moos-tah-FAH 
keh-MAHL. Pronounce oo as in book.) 

Ramazan (rah-mah-ZAHN) 

Seker Bayrami (sheh-KER by-rahm- 
1H 


thick 


Inonu (ihs-MEHT _ ihn-oh- 


Pronounce 


Thanksgiving Prayer 


When we all kneel down to pray, 

This is what we say: 

The Pilgrims started life anew, 

We shall finish what they wished to do: 

Make all men equal in every land, 

With everyone lending a helping hand. 
Donald Barlass, Grade 8 


Greely Vocational School, Chicago, Il. 
Teacher, Lillian M. Stuart 


An Autumn Poem 


One shivery autumn day 
The air was crisp and the sk? was gray; 
The sun would magically disappear 

. And the sky would not look clear. 
Late-staying leaves had fallen off 
And the clouds looked thick and soft. 
Empty birds’ nests were sticky and wet, 
As purple banks of storm-clouds met 

Robert Kellar, Grade 6 


Cazenovia (N. Y.) Central School 
Teacher, Sylvia B. Putnam 


I'm Growing Bigger 


I'm growing bigger 

Every day I comb my_hair 
And wash my hands and face, 
Then put my clothes in place. 
I'm glad I'm growing bigger; 


Thank vou, God 


I'm growing bigger. 

Most times I remember 

To say, “Excuse me, please,” 

Or other pleasant words like these. 
I'm glad I’m growing bigger; 
Thank vou, God. 


Joyce Hewett, Grade 6 
Shallotte (N. C.) School 
Teacher, Amoret Butler 


Autumn 


Bright vellow, red, and orange, 
The leaves come down in hosts; 

The trees are Indian princesses, 
But soon thev'll turn to ghosts. 


The scanty pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough; 

It's autumn, autumn, autumn late, 
"Twill soon be winter now. 


"Tis the fireside for the cricket 
And the wheatsack for the mouse, 
When trembling night winds whistle 
And moan around the house. 
Marian Botes, Grade 7 
Etta Dale Junior High Schoo! 
El Reno, Okla 
Teacher, Marilyn Holt 





CALLING ALL ART STUDENTS 
to GREATER OPPORTUNITIES 
in the 1950 SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS! 


Greater Opportunities for More Students 





Is Our Keynote This Year 


There are MORE classifications than ever before! There are MORE 
regional shows than ever before! There are MORE honors than ever 


before! 


The honors? National awards of $15,000 in cash, 100 tuition scholar- 
ships, local recognition through 45 regional exhibitions—and, of course, 
the honor of representation in the great National High School Art Exhi- 
bition at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 


Many of these GREATER OPPORTUNITIES for MORE 
STUDENTS are made possible through the generosity of 
our national co-sponsors. These classifications are open 


to students this year: 


OILS (F. Weber Co., sponsor) 

TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 

(The American Crayon Company, sponsor) 
OPAQUE WATER COLORS 

(The American Crayon Company, sponsor) 
PASTELS, COMPRESSED COLORED CHALK, AND 
CHARCOAL (Weber Costello Company, sponsor) 
CRAYON (Milton Bradley Co., sponsor) 

BLACK DRAWING INK 

(Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsor) 

COLORED DRAWING INKS 

(Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsor) 

LEAD PENCIL DRAWING 

(The American Lead Pencil Co., sponsor) 
COLORED PENCIL DRAWING, INSOLUBLE 
(Eagle Pencil Company, sponsor) 

CARTOONING (M. Grumbacher, Inc., sponsor in 
cooperation with National Cartoonists Society) 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 

(C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Inc., sponsor) 
PRINTS (Scholastic Magazines, sponsor) 
DESIGNS FOR FASHION FABRICS 
(American Silk Mills, Inc., sponsor) 


DESIGNS FOR HOMEFURNISHINGS MATERIALS 


(sponsor to be announced) 


THIS IS THE NEW OFFICIAL INSIGNIA OF THE 


COSTUME DESIGN (sponsor to be announced) 
GENERAL POSTERS (American Artists’ Color Works, Inc., 
sponsor) 


U.S. SAVINGS BOND POSTERS 
(Sponsored in cooperation with Nation) 
Advisory Committee on School Savings) 


HEALTH AND NUTRITION POSTERS 
(Scholastic Magazines, sponsor) 

LETTERING (institute of Commercial Art, sponsor) 
SCULPTURE (Sculpture House, sponsor) 
CERAMICS (Scholastic Magazines, sponsor) 
FABRIC DECORATION 

(The American Crayon Company, sponsor) 
HANDCRAFT (O-P Craft Company, sponsor) 


WEAVING, JEWELRY, METALCRAFT 
(Three separate classifications sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines) 


PHOTOGRAPHY (Ansco, sponsor) 


New Special National Awards: 

AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP AWARDS for work best por- 
traying the Christmas Scene in the U.S.A. (American Artists 
Group, Inc., sponsor); THE STRATHMORE AWARDS for 
the best entry from each region (The Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany, sponsor). 


NATIONAL CO-SPONSOR 


© Scholastic 


NATIONAL ART CO-SPONSORS—WATCH FOR IT... oe Art@ 


For complete details for entering the Scholastic Art Awards consult your art 


je Awards 


teacher. If she does not have the official 1950 rules book, send for a copy. 


Be sure to specify the ART awards rules book. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS, 


7 EAST 12th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. ¥Y. 





Order the NOVEL 


Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


25 * 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 


The “Ritepoint’ mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel 








ORDER iT 
TODAY 
WRITE TO 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Department 26 


Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
from 35¢ up. Write today. Dept. P 
Metal Arts Ce, Rochester, WY 


STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’ 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable ond trustworthy stamp dealers 
Owr readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word approvals,” 
the stomp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stomps known as “approvals 

Eoch of these approval stomps has o price 
clearly morked. If you keep any of the ap- 
proval” stamps you must poy for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being coreful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps 


YOU NEED THESE 
= = fee ave 





To Introduce our EXCEPTIONAL Approval Service, we 

you: 1, Pocket Stock Book, 2. Wate ert Detector. 3. Sta 
be os. 4 — ation Gauge 5. Book for Duplicates. 6. Pack 
of Stamp Hinges. ALL ONLY 10c to approval applicants 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. H, Jamestown, New York 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
EORCE WASHINGTON 


DIAMOND! 
OLD CLORY 


FREE Magnifier FREE Stame 
Magazine mere inna Wash 
ington and U Flag in NATURAL 
COLORS, also y 
eign Legion 
Commemorative. 
Shanghai 

stamp. 


G OTHERS 


Desert 
nzae Colonials Antique issue 

EVERYTHING FREE TO APPROVAL BUYERS 

CAPITAL STAMP CO. Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark 


Netherlands Information Service 


Two of the ‘For the Child” set 


From 
ments 


time to 
issue 


time many govern- 
semi-postal, or charity, 
stamps. Such stamps, used as ordinary 
postal stamps, help a government raise 
money for charitable purposes. The 
U. S. has never issued semi-postals. 

Chis month The Netherlands issued a 
new set of semi-postals for its needy 
children. The Netherlands has started 
a campaign to provide these children 
with hospital and medical care, 
camps and playgrounds, and food and 
clothing 


more 


activities of Dutch 
autumn, winter, 
and spring. A fifth stamp shows a child 
New Year's Day. The 
‘Voor Het Kind” (For the 


Che stamps show 
children in summer, 
celebrating 
stamps read 
Child) 

STAMPING 
General 


AROUND: U. S. Post- 
Jesse M Donaldson 
recently announced that a special stamp 
would be issued early in 1950 to com- 
memorate the 75th of the 
American Bankers 

The world’s rarest stamp, shown be- 
the only existing copy of British 
1856. It is 
Last month 
first time in 
a ship. A 
‘Damus + Petimus 


seek 


maste! 


anniversary 


Association 


low is 
one-cent issue of 
more than $50,000 
televised for the 

history. The 
Latin 
Que 


in return 


Guiana’s 
worth 
it was 
stamp shows 
motto reads 


Vicissim” (We give and we 


BRITISH 





s Petimus 


oy 


POSsTAGs 
ONE CENT. 


Que Vicissim. 














| cutama, 


British Guiana Issue, 
the world’s rarest stamp. 


$22.59 CATALOS VE 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Raymax pian offers free 

ortul cataloguing 
Scott's tn 
~t. 




















, 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 





GIVEN. Packet of twelve countrten, Watermark Det 
tor, Perforatiba Gauge, Hinges, Rare eames 
Triangle, te Approval Applicants sending Se postage 


BELAIR STAMP CO. 
2200 Park Ave. 8, Gaitimore i7, Md. 
F e E SE 25 SWITZERLAND 
== ALL DIFFERENT TO APPROVAL 


BUYERS. HURRY—ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER. 
Crone Stamp Co., 592 Prospect Pi., Brkiyn. 16, N. ¥ 


30 ¢ BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10c 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 
Louis | MORRISON, SON, Dept. A, Milment Park, Pa. 








FREE 4 “THE STAMP FINDER” teis 
at_ a glance the country to which any 
stamp belongs. 36 pages illustrated 
abie “Stamp Coll *@ Dictionary,” 
ures and World's Ten Rarest Stamps. Also Approvals. 
GARCELON STAMP CO.. Box 1194 Caisis, Maine 


VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika — British — — — Animal — Scarce 
Babyhead — btn Vietorian — Airmail — 
Map Stemps—inciud “iiNstrated catalogue. Send 
Se for postage. GRAY st MP COMPANY, ept. 58. 


Toronte, Ontarie. 
to approval applicants; 


FREE! Soe 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 





Powerful Magnifying Glass 








mY WORD! WHalT A BARGAIN 

200 BRITISH ExePiRe yt ~ ONLY Me 
SEND TODAY seneson STAMP co 
Arlington 74-B2, Ma 


— ATOMIC ‘BOMB AIRMAIL! — 


is only one in this collection of 100 al! different Airmails— 
Pictorials—War Issues—Ete. from War-tern China. Only 
10¢ to spproval applicants. 


Star Stamp © Co., Jamestown 4, New York 


FREE! RO ROOSEVELT ; COLLECTION! 
— _ ncn Hurry—one to ao eee 
GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dept. C 
Box 1002 Church St. Annex A New York 8, N. Y. Y 





DIFF. UNITED | STATESE,. 
Including AIRMAILS, PRESIDENTIALS C 
hi a — x" cent. commemoratives 


Rs 


revenue ee for our 
GAIN APPROV ALS ‘rR STS i. uded 


W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, — N. N. 4. 
with foreign approvals 


MODERN STAMP SERVICE Oc 


Box 12, Dept 20, Wak field Station, New York 66, N. Y 


DIFFERENT 
Stamps from Cochin-Oceanie, 
Cameroun, Malta, Cyprus. ¢C 
ete., to Approval Buyers. 


DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Milwaukee 1, Wis 


FRENCH FOREIGN “LEGION STAMP 
PLUS 32 OTHERS including Gabon 
Mozambaire. Wallis, Futimo, Manchuria, Shan 
Giraffe Pt is tails,’ Basutoland Crod 
Desert For' 
33 Di ferent — Se Approvals 
8. B. CATLYN, Box 509, Dept. “A.” 


EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE STAMPS egy td 100 YEARS OLD: Roosevelt 
set complete, $5 stamp; Army. Nary, Marines Commems 
1vth Century ormmne; columbian Exposition Comm 
Value 40c. ALL only % to U.S. approval applicants 

WAKONDA, Dept. 34. 140 Nassau St, N. Y. C.F 





Different 


GERMANY 


Free bonuse 
Parris island. sc 





Wt takes 43 words to complete this puzzle. 


Score 2 points for each word you get right, | 
ond see how close you can come to the top | 


score of 86 


CLUE CORNER: Four definitions in the puzzle re- 
fer to a U. S. author who wrote about life along 


the Mississippi River. During his own life he was | 


@ printer, river pilot, news reporter, lecturer, and 
writer. He was born on November 30, 1835, and 
died on April 21, 1910 


Disorderly crowd of people 


a book called “Tom 


This author wrote 


This author's pen name was 


(last name 

Act 

Water from the 
Past tense of do 
Adjective meaning the 
Contraction for it is 


clo 


ids 

whole of. 

This author's real last name was Sam- 

uel —--- - 

Nickname for Theodore 

. Short for father 
Abbreviation for 
Gives rest or relief to 


South Dakota. 
Becomes expert in 

To do wrong 

To feel regret 

Not voun®. 

To be obliged to 

First person pronoun (singular). 
Makes a wild animal gentle 
Mistakes 

You use this in a pen. 


Adjective meaning most important. 
To possess. 

Pre position meaning in, on, or at 
Traveled by water. 

What an editor does 


5 


24 


> 


. Straight, slender sticks, 
. Areas of land. 

. Enclosed by walls. 

. Loud noise. 


Abbreviation for Maryland. 
You see with your — — — —, 
To read carefully. . 
Anything of value that 
(plural). 

Preposition meaning to show where 
Fluids used to prevent or cure a dis- 
ease. 


you own 


A racer who runs a mile. 

The Stars — — — Stripes. 

An unnamed amount 

This author’s pen name was — — — — 
(first name). 


31. 2,000 pounds. 
33. Abbreviation for Rhode Island. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solution to Nov 

ACROSS 5-solar; 
venom, 9-or; - 12-nab; 14-we 
17-so; 18-ear; 7 >; 21-Ky 
boa; 25-spelt; 27-here; 28-eats 

DOWN: 1-Fulton; 2-Ida.; 3-Ger 4~roan 
5-steamboat 7-via 8-mask 9-owe 10- 
ream; 13-boy; 16-yen; 19-Robert; 23-roles; 
25-she; 26-pea 


16 Quiz-word Puzzle 

6-tat; 7- 
15-Amy 
22-moron; 24- 


; 4-rude 


Telling Time 


Tim: “Can your watch tell time.” 
Jim: “ u have to look at it.” 


Charles & 1, Wa 


0, VO 
pelma Raymond & hington, D. ¢ 








DO YOU KNOW that the longest 
Basket Ball game on record took 
place February 14, 1945, Temple 
University, Philadelphia vs. Penn. 
Stote—Score: Temple 63—Penn. 
State 60; the time 65 minutes — 
regular game time is 40 minutes. 
It took 5 extra 5 minute periods. 


YOU SHOULD KNOW that for 
quick energy building in any sport 
— get a delicious, chewy, chocolaty 
TOOTSIE ROLL. Gives you that 
quick energy you need to carry 
you through to win the game. 


5¢ at all candy counters 











MAJOR LEAGUERS 
P.O. BOX 2500 - PATERSON, N. J. 


© Braves 
) CARDINALS 
cuss 
} DODGERS 
GIANTS 
PHILLIES 
PIRATES 
© ®@Ds 


© ATHLETICS 


ORDER FROM 





ADDRESS 


0 BROWNS 
C INDIANS 
() RED SOX 





CITY ZONE 


SENATORS 
TIGERS 


STATE. 





U.S.A. ONLY SORRY NOC.O.D'S 


WHITE SOX 
YANKEES 





OR POSTAGE STAMPS 











Get A head in your 
School Work 
with the I 4 EA DE R 


... only #GG 50 for this 


Sensational, Bargain-priced 
UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


,.. with the new 
“FAMILY KEYBOARD” 


You can easily sell your family on buying What a bargain this LEADER is... . for you 
; to use and your whole family to enjoy! 
this brand new Underwood bargain . ; - 


because The LEADER has a special, new All the features you'll need are there .. . and 
you'll be delighted with the new smart-looking 
‘Family Keyboard’’ to.meet the typing Duo-Tone finish, and handsome carrying case. 
needs of the whole family. Your leading Typewriter Dealer, Department 
Store or Jeweler has it . . . priced right, built 
For school papers, you'll have the advantage right, by The Typewriter Leader of the 

of arithmetical symbols such as +. —. x. =. World. He’ll be glad to show you all the 

and even the degree mark ee ae features that make the Underwood LEADER 
all the usual characters vou need. Ded hes all your family’s best buy ina Portable. See him today! 
the commonly used business symbols $, &, %, 


. ete. for his letters and for his office ° 
homework, while Mother has the run of the Underwood Corporation 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


r Divisior 
kevboard for her recipes and social 


correspondence. 


The 





TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


* 
Christmas 

Here are a few selected magazine ar- 
ticles and books which may be helpful 
in planning Christmas programs or out- 
side reading. 

In Scholastic Magazines: Literary 
Cavalcade’s December issue is a Christ- 
mas number. To secure a copy, non- 
subscribers may send 25¢ to Literary 
Cavalcade, 7 E. 12 Street, New York 3. 
See also “Homeroom 313” in the Dec. 7 
issue of Scholastic Teacher 

ARTICLES: “Christmas Carol Cara- 
van, Waukegan, III.” Recreation, Nov., 
1947. “Old Fashioned Christmas in 
New England,” T. Tudor, Parents Mag- 
azine, Dec., 1947. “Santa Claus, A Busy 
Man,” Rotarian, Dec., 1947. “Silent 
Night, Holy Night,” M. Dunn, Etude, 
Dec., 1947. “Album of Christmas Car- 
ols,” Life, Dec. 22, 1947. “Suggestions 
from Christmas,” Recreation, Dec.., 
1948. “Table Talk at Christmas,” Amer- 
ican Home, Dec., 1948. “Tidings of 
Great Joy,” Life, Dec. 27, 1948. “Tiny 
Tim Knew,” Christian Science Monitor 
Magazine, Dec. 18, 1948. 

BOOKS: Home Book of Christmas, 
May L. Becker (Dodd, Mead, 1941), 
$3.50. Let's Celebrate Christmas, Hor- 
ace J. Gardner (A. S. Barnes, 1940), 
$2.50. 1001 Christmas Facts and Fan- 
cies, Alfred Carl Hottes (De La Mare, 
1944), $2.50. Christmas Book, Domi- 
nic Lewis and George Heseltine (E. P. 
Dutton, 1928), $2. Christmas Tales for 
Reading Aloud, Robert Lohan (Daye, 
1946), $3.75. Christmas Everywhere, 
Elizabeth Sechrist (Macrae Smith Co., 
1936), $2. Make Your Own Merry 
Christmas, Anne B. Wertsner ( Barrows, 
1946), $2. Fireside Book of Folk Songs, 


M. D. Boni (Simon and Schuster, 
1947), $3.95. A Fireside Book of Yule- 
tide Tales, Edward Wagenknecht 
(Bobbs, 1948), $4. 


Declaration of 
Human Rights 


Dec. 14, Senior Scholastic, World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Freedom's Charter, 
O. F. Nolde (Headline Series, 1949), 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38 
Street, N. Y. 16, 35 cents. Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, O. F. 
Nolde (Information Series, Vol. 28, No. 
2, 1949), Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 297 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 10 cents. Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, 
1949, Chicago Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
3, Ill. 5 cents. Memorandum on the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
1949, American Association for the 
United Nations, 45 East 65 Street, 
N. Y. 21. 5 cents. 

ARTICLES: “The Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights,” Lewis P. 
Todd, Social Studies, Nov. 1, 1949. 
“Human Rights Gain Stature,” H. Metz, 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, 
June 25, 1949. “Man vs. the State,” 
M. Beer, United Nations World, July, 
1949. “Promise of Human Rights,” Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, Foreign Affairs, April, 
1948. “What Are Human Rights,” C. 
Malik, Rotarian, August, 1948. “Human 
Rights,” Survey, Feb., 1948. “Interna- 
tional Protection of Human Rights,” 
C. Eagleton, United Nations World, 
Feb., 1948. 


3-T 
British East Africa 


December 14 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: British East Africa, 
by A. G. C. Deuber, Overseas Eco- 
nomic Surveys, 1948, 70¢; and African 
Challenge, 1945, free, British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. Look at Africa, by 
W. G. & M. S. Woolbert, Headline Se- 
ries, 1943, 25¢, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 22 East 38 Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Report on Tangan- 
yika,” United Nations Bulletin, Jan. 15, 
1949. “What's Britain Up to in Africa,” 
Leigh White, Saturday Evening Post, 
June 11, 1949. “British African Union,” 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, March 25, 
1949. “Rhodesian Ore,” Business Week, 
Nov. 15, 1947. “Power Behind the 
Switch,” S. T. Kelson, Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine, Sept. 25, 1948. 
“Britain’s Empire Builders Turn to Af- 
rica,” George Kinnear, New York Times 
Magazine, July 4, 1948. “The West 
Suk of Kenya,” G. H. Chaundy, Cana- 
dian Geographical Journal, February, 
1948. “Britain’s New Program for the 
Colonies,” T. W. Wallbank, Current 
History, August, 1948. 

BOOKS: West with the Night, by 
Berv] Markham, $3.00 (Houghton, 
1942). South of the Sahara, by Attilio 
Gatti, $3.00 (McBride, 1945). Rumble 
of a Distant Drum, by Mary L. Akeley, 
$2.75 (Dodd, 1946). 


The Southwest 


Dec. 7, Senior Scholastic, World Week 


(These supplement materials listed in 
November 9 “Tools for Teachers.”) 

ARTICLES: Issues of Holiday: New 
Mexico, Nov., 1946; Arizona, Dec., 
1947: Utah, Sept., 1948; Texas, Oct., 
Nov., Dec., 1948. Also see issues of the 
beautifully illustrated Arizona High- 
ways, which appears monthly. 





PRAISE FOR “KEY” ISSUE 


Mr. Kenneth M. Gould 
Editor-in-Chief, Scholastic Magazines 


Dear Mr. Gould: 


Our Social Studies Department, by 
unanimous vote, has directed me to 
write you of our appreciation of your 
special issue of Senior Scholastic and 
World Week for October 5, 1949. We 
have found it especially helpful in our 
classes, and we wish to commend the 
efforts you put forth to bring that help 
to us. 

Cordially yours, 


(Mrs.) Margery P. Wofford 
Dept. Social Studies 
(Texas) High School 


( h urman 
Austin 


The editors are grateful to Mrs. 
Wofford and the Austin teachers for 
this fine vote of confidence on our spe- 
cial reference issue, “Every Student’s 
Key to Understanding the News.” It is 
typical of many spontaneous com- 
mendations we have received for the 
materials indispensable to social studies 
and current affairs classes made avail- 
able by Scholastic Magazines. 


Congress Issue Coming Feb. 1 


If the response continues to be so fa- 
vorable, the editors will plan for the 
publication of a similar special reference 
issue next fall, near the beginning of 
the school year 1950-51. Additional 
copies of the October 5 issue are still 


ay i] ible 


price 20 cents per copy 


Scholastic has another equally valu- 
able classroom aid in process of prep- 
aration for the second semester. Con- 
gress at Work—1950 will be published 
February 1, 1950, as Part II supple- 
menting the regular issue of that date. 
It will be a separate 32-page section 
without advertising and will be crammed 
with essential background materials, 
charts and illustrations on the organiza- 
tion and work of our national legislative 
body, with up-to-the-minute data on the 
8lst Congress. This is a completely 
new revision of our popular Congress at 
Work publication of 1945. Teachers of 
U. S. Government, Civics, and Ameri- 
can History cannot afford to miss this 
valuable aid, available to all subscribers 
to Senior Scholastic and World Week. 
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A Train Stops 
in Brooklyn 


EHIND the present three-week stay 

of the New York State Freedom 
Train in Brooklyn lies a story of live- 
wire action worthy of setting an example 
elsewhere. 

The three-car train, bearing historic 
documents of the state’s history, is in 
Brooklyn from November 28 to Decem- 
ber 18. Its first stop was at the U. S. 
Army base at 58th Street and First Ave- 
nue, and it may be moved to other 
Brooklyn points later in its visit. 

But the train might never have 
reached Brooklyn had it not been for 
the enterprise of Francis R. St. John, 
Brooklyn’s Chief Librarian, and the en- 
thusiastic assistance of borough leaders. 
The Freedom Train has been touring 
New York State since January. It came 
to Manhattan for a ten-day stay last 
month. No journey across the river to 
Brooklyn was scheduled. This practi- 
cally eliminated any chance of visits to 
the train by Brooklyn and Long Island 
high school students. Limited state 
funds prohibited any expansion of the 
train’s itinerary. 


Everybody Pitches In 


Mr. St. John, surveying the situation, 
wrote a letter to the Brooklyn Eagle, 
pointing out that Brooklyn students 
were about to miss a valuable lesson in 
history. His letter produced offers of 
help from leaders in borough educa- 
tion, business, and politics. Result: 21 
Brooklyn public institutions and busi- 
ness organizations have each put up 
$200 to cover maintenance costs on the 
Freedom Train for a day. 

The Brooklyn Heritage Fund Com- 
mittee, the informal group organized 
for the occasion, has now scheduled 
regular visits to the train for Brooklyn 
students of the sixth grade and up dur- 
ing school hours. A gala ceremony at 
Borough Hall this week welcomes the 
train’s arrival. Brooklyn College teacher 
training students have been trained to 
act as guides to tell the story behind 
the documents. The Brooklyn Public 
Library has set up exhibits to portray 
important events in Brooklyn history-+ 
supplementing the documents on the 
train itself. The train’s exhibits range 
from a Dutch document of 1641 to a 
1948 law barring discrimination in edu- 
cational opportunity. 

New York State undertook the vear- 
long project after witnessing the success 
of the national Freedom Train, now on 
its second swing around the country. 
The Brooklyn example of local pay-as- 
you-go sponsorship is already spreading 
to other New York communities which 
have not vet seen the train. 


Best on the Air 


A Selected List of Educational Radio Programs on Major Networks 


To all four major broadcasting net- 
works we put this question: “What pro- 
grams of high interest for students and 
teachers will you offer this fall?” Their 
answers are consolidated in the follow- 
ing list of current educational features 
on the air: 


Commentators and Talks 

The News Makers—profiles of men in 
news. CBS 11:15 a.m. Sun. 

Northwestern University Reviewing 
Stand. MBS 11:30 a.m. Sun. 

America labor, 

1 p.m. 


from 
NBC 


United—leaders 
agriculture, industry. 
Sun. 

Elmo Roper—survey findings. CBS 1:15 
p.m. Sun. 

Harrison Wood. ABC 3:15 p.m. Sun. 

Bert Andrews. ABC 7:15 p.m. Sun. 

United Nations—Larry Lesueur reports 
on week's activities. CBS 11:15 p.m. 
Sun. 

You and . . . —different topic each week 
with five guests interviewed. CBS 
6:15 p.m. Mon.-Fri. 

Henry J. Taylor. ABC 8:45 p.m. Mon. 

Erwin Canham. ABC 9:30 p.m. Tues. 

The U. N. Is My Beat—Clark M. Eich- 
elberger, dir. Am. Assn. for United 
Nations. NBC 7:30 p.m. Fri. 

Pro and Con—talks, usually legislators. 
NBC 10:45 p.m. Fri. 

Martin Agronsky. ABC 8 a.m. M-S. 

Cecil Brown. MBS 10 a.m. M-F. 

Baukhage. ABC | p.m. M-F. 

Cedric Foster. MBS 1 p.m. M-F. 

Lowell Thomas. CBS 6:45 p.m. M-F. 

Elmer Davis. ABC 7:15 p.m. M-F 

Eric Sevareid. CBS 6 p.m. M-F. 

Edward Murrow. CBS 7:45 p.m. M-F. 

Gabriel Heatter. MBS 7:30 p.m. M-F. 

H. V. Kaltenborn. NBC 
M-W-F. 

Frank Edwards. MBS 10 p.m. M-F. 

Memo from Lake Success—U. N. offi- 
cials report. CBS 6:15 p.m. Sat. 


7:45 p.m. 


Invitation to Learning—great books. 
CBS 12 noon. Sun. 

The People’s Platform—current ques- 
tions. CBS 12:30 p.m. Sun. 

*University of Chicago Round Table 
NBC 1:30 p.m. Sun. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air 
ABC 8:30 p. m. Tues. 

On Trial—current issues in moot court. 
ABC 10:30 p.m. Wed. 

Author Meets the Critics. ABC 10 p.m. 
Thurs. 


Capitol Cloakroom—three correspond- 


ents interview Congressman. CBS 
10:30 p.m. Fri. 
Meet the Press. MBS 9:30 p.m. Fri. 


Drama and Documentaries 

*NBC Theatre—modern American fic- 
tion. NBC 2 p.m. Sun. 

* Living—1949—documentaries on cur- 
rent problems. NBC 4 p.m. Sun. 

Family Close-up—problems dramatized. 
ABC 4 p.m. Sun. 

The Greatest Story Ever Told—Bible 
dramatized. ABC 5:30 p.m. Sun. 
Family Hour of Stars—great stories 

dramatized. CBS 6 p.m. Sun. 

Our Miss Brooks—comedy drama in 
high school setting. Eve Arden star. 
CBS 6:30 p.m. Sun. 

Theatre Guild on the Air—famous plays; 
famous stars. Theatre Guild produc- 
tion. NBC 8:30 p.m. Sun. 

Lux Radio Theatre. CBS 9 p.m. Mon. 

Cavalcade of America. NBC 8 p.m. 
Tues. 

Dr. Christian. CBS 8:30 p.m. Wed. 

Hallmark Playhouse. CBS 10 p.m. 
Thurs. 

Someone You Know. ABC 10:30 p.m. 
Thurs. 

First Nighter. CBS 10:30 p.m. Thurs. 

You Are There—history re-reported by 
radio commentators. CBS once a 
month. 


Music 


Piano Playhouse. ABC 12:30 p.m. Sun. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
CBS 3 p.m. Sun. 

Milton Cross Opera Album. ABC 4:30 
p.m. Sun. 

The Telephone Hour—famous artists, 
symphony orchestra. NBC 9 p.m. 
Mon. 

Carnegie Hall. ABC 8 p.m. Tues. 

Time for Defense—progress of Army, 
Navy, Air Force sandwiched between 
music. ABC 10 p.m. Tues. 

Metropolitan Opera. ABC 2 p.m. Sat. 

NBC Symphony—Toscanini and others. 
NBC 6:30 p.m. Sat. 

Chicago Theatre of the Air. MBS 10 
p.m. Sat. 


Quizzes 

Mr. President—quiz drama. ABC 2:30 
p.m. Sun, 

Mind Your Manners—teen-age 
NBC 5 p.m. Sat. 

Twenty Questions. MBS 8 p.m. Sat. 


quiz. 


*Ten universities and colleges offer adult 
education services with one or more NBC 
Un versity of the Air programs. 





